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from the upper South. They were badly split, but the majority of them
were disposed to delay secession, at least until an overt act had been
perpetrated; and a number of them were willing to join with the Doug-
las men and the southern opposition group in working for compromise.
They were very much between two fires, however, for the determined
secession bloc worked on them constantly.
Two minor factions in the Democracy complicated the difficulties of
promoting compromise. The Pacific coast Democrats found themselves
in a new and unexpected position of power. The resignation of Chesnut
and Hammond left a Senate of 36 Democrats, 26 Republicans and 2
opposition. This did not furnish a very stable Democratic majority,
for 2 of the 36 were Douglas and Pugh. The Democratic senatorial
managers were really dependent for their control upon Gwin and
Latham of California and Lane of Oregon, who had legislative axes to
grind and would not hesitate to use their power. In the House the
California Congressmen, Burch and Scott, were southern sympathizers,
and so was the New Mexican delegate, Otero; the delegate from Wash-
ington territory, Isaac I. Stevens, had been Breckinridge's campaign
manager. Rumors were rife that the western seaboard might break
away and form a Pacific confederacy; some persons believed there were
enough men of southern antecedents out there to swing it.4 Their
position gave the Pacific coast bloc an unusual importance in the bal-
ance of power which they tried to use in various ways, open and hidden.
Finally there was some semblance of a middle western bloc which
never quite came to the surface. Vallandigham, Pendleton, and Cox of
Ohio had just been reelected and represented sizable constituencies; so
did McClernand and "Black Jack" Logan of Illinois. Much was at stake
for them. If the mouth of the Mississippi were to become a foreign port
their constituencies would be at the economic mercy of the New Or-
leans authorities; some recalled the unhappy days of Spanish and
French control. There was definite hope among southerners that this
prospect might lead the Northwest to join their new confederacy. Even
among north westerners there was talk of a central confederacy made
up of the states in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys.5 These possibilities
were part of the exaggerated intrigue of this troubled session.
The shattered Democracy was hardly in shape to face the triumphant